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SHIFTLING,  CHARLATAN  AND  VAGA- 
BOND: WHO  THEY  ARE  AND  HOW 
THEY  ARISE.* 

Br  J.  Yktoh  Habebman,  A.B.,  M.D.,  D.M.S.  (Bebun), 

New  York  City. 

Instructor  in  CUnical  Psychology  and  Psychotherapy^ 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia 
University;  Attending  Physician  in  Neurol- 
ogy, VanderMlt  Clinic,  New  York  City. 

An  interesting  group  of  abnormals,  found  the 
^ole  world  over,  as  commonplace  as  the  sparrow 
and  quite  as  drab  and  unattractive — unless  one 
focus  with  special  sentiment  upon  him — is  the 
truant,  shiftling  and  tramp,  the  good-for-nothii^f 
or  ^ ^ bum, "the swindler, rc^e, pathological  liar 
or  tarlatan,  and  last,  but  not  least,  tiie  vaga- 
bond (men^cant,  peddler,  monntebank,  etc., 
falling  for,  the  most  part  into  the  rubric  of  the 
latter) .  These  individuals  have  a  strange  kinship 
among  themselves,  and  a  distinct  relation, 
either  remotely  or  intimately,  with  the  problems 
of  delinquency  and  crime — and  their  study 
leads  into  one  of  the  most  fasdnating  highways 
of  p&ychopathdlo^  and  pqrchoi>atiii<»lly  engen- 
dered wnmg,  with  byways  into  allnring  fields 
of  story  and  romance. 

Who  are  they,  how  do  they  arise,  and  how 
do  they  transmit?  Are  their  offspring  like 
themiselves?  Does  the  truant,  for  instance,  who 
becomes  the  good-for-nothing  ahiftling^  have 
shiftlings  for  children? 

*  This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  studies  on  heredity  (in  its  re- 
lation to  psychopathy,  clinical  psychology  and  criminology)  and 
the  differentiation  of  abnormal  types  of  duuracter  and  personality. 
For  the  general  discussion.  Me  Meiie^  Record,  Fd>.  24,  1917; 
for  the  Ptudy  of  the  degeomte^  etc.,  eee  n«  Areki9€9  «f  IHti§m 
A]^rii-May,  1917. 


The  real  truant,  to  begin  with,  is  the  x)sycho- 
pathic  child  who  suddenly  ^'runs  away,''  most- 
ly not  knowing  why,  overcome  by  an  acute  in- 
ner impellance  to  ''go/'  to  ''shift  somewhere,'* 
to  be  "off  in  the  open."  He  not  only  cuts  school, 
he  strays  from  home.  After  we  eliminate  the 
epileptic  and  hysterical  fugaes  {autamatisme 
mnbvlataire)  we  still  have  a  lai^  class  of  sach 
dromomanies  to  deal  with*  in  whom  a  strange 
nomadic  unrest  is  rife  and  latent,  and  in  whom 
some  simple  provocation  (pique,  quarrel  or  even 
less)  sets  off  an  intense  dysphoria  that  starts 
the  process  going.  They  may  or  may  not  re- 
turn; but  one  thii^  is  certain,  they  will  soon 
"hie  hence again.  Such  lives  are  not  in- 
freqn^tly  spent  in  constant  aimless  wander- 
ings. 

These,  then,  are  the  later  shiftlings  who  stick 
to  nothing,  who  are  chronically  dissatisfied,  who 
can  never  attain  enough  stability  to  achieve  any- 
thing— a  trade,  a  livelihood,  an  ambition,  a 
home  and  family.  They  just  £diift.  One  fin^ 
them  among  both  the  ignorant  and  the  intelli- 
gent (many  of  the  instab%le$  and  disSquiUbres 
of  the  French  belonging  here).  Among  the 
women  not  a  few  are  finally  found  in  the  ranks 
of  prostitution.  This  condition  must  not  be 
considered  an  entity,  but  just  a  manifestation 
of  psychopathy,  with  lability  of  mood,  and  the 
proneness  to  dissatisfaction  (dysphoria)  as  the 

•See  A.  Pick,  **Ueber  einige  bedeutsame  P^fdio-ireiiroMii  cl« 

Kindesalters/*  Halle,  1904.  Pick  speaks  of  the  condition  as  aris- 
ii«  out  of  the  soil  of  "Psychasthenia.*'  He  does  not,  however, 
mean  the  psychasthenia  of  Janet,  but  conatitutioiml  psychopathy. 
See  Ziehen's  studies  of  the  Psychopathic  Constitution;  also  the 
author's  paper  (Med.  Review  of  Reviews.  March,  1»12)  and  litera- 
ture therein  cited.  See  also  the  monogrraph  of  E.  Stier>  "Wandertrieb 
und  Pathologisches  Fortlaufen  bei  Kindem,"  Jena,  1913 ;  part  iv 
of  A.  Cullerre's  "Les  fronti^res  de  la  folie,"  Paris,  1889;  B. 
Maurice's  "Les  fugues  diez  les  enfante,"  Paris,  IDOO;  Hermann 
MWer's  "Vom  Wandertrieb,"  Zeit  f.  d.  Erforsch.  und  B^nd. 
des  jii^end,  Schwach.  Bd.  v,  1912;  Heilbioaner,  "Cber  Fuffuea," 
Jahr.  f.  Psychiatric,  1903- 
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post  prominrat  eharacteristios.  Should  there 
be  duldren^  the  hereditary  transinission  is  tiiat 

of  psychopathy,  mild  or  severe. 

The  good-for-nothing*  (corner  loafer,  gada- 
bout, bum,  etc.)  is  another  type  found  wherever 
earth  is  travelled  over,  who  through  an  inferi- 
ority in  moral  make-up,  a  lack  of  cortical 
''baekbone,''  as  it  were,  is  utterly '  unable  to 
maintain  himself  in  even  the  most  elementary 
trappings  as  a  member  of  a  community.  He  is 
wanting  in  self-esteem  and  honor,  and  hence 
can  awaken  no  regard  in  others.   What  you  or 

society may  think  of  his  appearance  or  de- 
portment does  not  concern  him.  The  oppro- 
brium attached  to  failure,  to  not-getting-on,  to 
the  complete  disregard  of  paying  debts,  to  lazi- 
ness, tsttera,  filth,  leaves  him  quite  untow^ed. 
He  is  cfuuwterleu.  With  special  nieety  one 
may  say  of  such  an  individual  that  he  has  no 
respectability, — no  one  respects  him.  This  is 
the  '^Lump"  of  the  Germans,  our  nearest  equiv- 
alent being  probably  '^bum*'  (with  a  slightly 
different  shading).  He  wHl  not  work  A  He 
sees  no  need  of  earning  or  saving,  or  indeed  of 
possessing  anything.  He  shii^es  passively 
through  life,  ddng  out  his  miserable  ^dsfcraee 
through  borrowing,  begging  and  taking.  | 

*  See  the  chapter  "Lumpen,  Bununler  und  Vag-abunden"  in  Pel- 
man's  "Psychiscfae  Grenzzust&nde,"  Bonn,  1012.  Mapy  intereitiiigf 
facts  will  aJ0D  bt  iDimd  ia  <KMob  WW  'nUrnr  «te  Other  Batf 

t  This  recalcitrance  to  work  is  also  found  in  families  of  "hi^h 
degree"  who  are  far  too  proud  to  wcHrk  (but  not  to  borrow  and 
accept),  who,  thou^  their  hon»e$  hsre  lonff  slaoe  Mien  into  di- 
lapidation, still  stick  to  their  pride,  their  hauteur  and  their  tra- 
ditions. Nor  have  they  usually  any  great  anxiety  about  payii« 
their  debts.  Very  probably  we  get  oar  ^trues  '*tnmipery  hmnr 
•^iMOy  ariifeoent^*^  ct&,  fnm  ^mm  «arp« 

tSodl  types  begin  their  careers  very  early  in  life,  do  not 
remain  at  school,  are  then  tried  at  work,  but  cannot  stick,  soon 
take  no  more  jobs,  and  "hang  around"  and  deteriorate.  Sometimea 
ddlAood  and  early  adult  life  starts  apparently  fairly  well,  but 
drink  rapidly  demoralizes  this  individual.  Most  have  very  scaiifc 
spooling,  but  nniat  not  be  considered  innately  feeble-minded. 
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But  even  for  this  poor  mortal  it  may  at  times 

become  difficult  to  keep  life  and  limb  together, 
and,  not  being  constituted  for  work,  his  ap- 
propriation assumes  more  formidable  pro- 
portions— ^he  steals.  This  practice  may  then 
become  common  habit  Need  and  chance 
aeeident  ismj  even  lead  to  felony  and  murder. 
Here  we  have  a  spedal  type  of  delinquency  and 
esi>ecial  genre  of  criminal  to  keep  in  mind.* 

The  same  good-for-nothing  may,  oddly  enough, 
have  a  tendency  to  veneer  his  ill-fame  in  quilted 
colors.  He  tells  wild-goose  tales  of  escapades, 
and  puts  point  and  effect  to  the  meanest  matter. 
Thug  we  get  the  conventional  braggard  and 
liar — a  character  of  all  times.  Though  quite 
callous  to  his  real  condition^  he  nevertheless 
tries  to  play  a  part  in  the  eyes  of  others.  With 
a  little  better  intelligence  we  have  the  swindler 
and  charlatan.  The  lying  of  these  individuals 
is  frequently  of  a  peculiar  kind,  a  mingling  of 
small  fact  with  abundant  fancy  (confabulation) 
and  an  added  inkling  to  credulity  in  their  own 
fabrications,  even  a  tendency  at  times  to  pose 
M&  the  actual  of  a  hi|^y  fictitious  part  (pseu- 
dologiu  pkantoiUea  or  pathological  lying). t  It 
must  always  be  remembered  that  this  lying  does 
not  count  for  lying  in  such  abnormal  minds — ^it 
is  really  believed.  The  Korsakoff  psychosis  also 
confabulates,  though  in  a  somewhat  dissimilar 
way,  falsifying  monstrously,  and,  even  though 
you  i>oint  out  the  discrepancies,  remiains  quite 
uneoncemed. 

•This  type,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  really  not  a  criminal 
type  in  the  strictest  sense.  Theae  m  passive  individuals,  never 
ftmve  seekers  for  trouble. 

t  See  "Die  Pathologisehe  Luge  und  die  Psychisabnormen 
?chwindler,"  Anton  Delbriick,  Stuttgart,  1891  ;  also  chapter  I  of 
0.  Hinrichsen's  "Zur  Psychologie  und  Psychopathologie  des  Dicn- 
tm,"  Wieebaden,  IMl.  A.  McLane  Hamilton  reported  an  ex- 
tremely interesting:  case  in  the  Medical  Record,  vol.  Ixvii,  p.  905. 
Splendid  examples  in  literature  are  Daudet's  "Tartarin  de  Taraa- 
OPQ.»*  Imnennum's  inimitable  "Munchausen,"  and  Keller's  "Der 
€Mae  BebuiOu**  Iten's  fTeer  Gynt"  pnbMj  also  bdongs  hm. 
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The  munes  of  Daudet,  Immermann,  etc.,  in 
our  footnote  talce  us  quite  some  distance  from 
the  thme  of  ''good-for-nothing/'  and  lead  over 

an  interesting  association  bridge-— the  one  ter< 

minal  in  story,  the  other  in  fact — to  snch  char- 
acters in  actual  life  who  are  surely  ''good-for- 
much,"  yet  abnormal,  exotic,  different,  who 
live  hazy,  mystic  lives,  half  in  the  fiction  of 
their  own  dreaming,  and  no  little  determined  by 
really  pathologic  trends.  Here  we  think  of 
Shelley,  G<deri^,  DeQnincey,  V^laine,  of  poor 
Ghatterton  and  probably  of  onr  unhappy  Poe, 
of  visionaries  like  Blake,  Swedenborg  and  New- 
man, and  a  list  of  hundreds  of  others,  had  we 
a  peep  into  all  the  master  souls.  The  strange 
mental  motley  of  these  higher  typed  individ- 
uals, the  sincerity  of  whom  we  do  not  question, 
should  teach  us  to  be  fairminded  enough  to 
weigh,  and  likewise  aeeept  as  sincere  the  nn- 
nmial  combinations  in  tihe  lower  types  as  we 
see  them,  to  mdeavor  to  miderstand  throng 
appreciation  rather  than  criticism,  for  appre- 
ciative analysis  gives  a  fairer  picture  here  than 
the  critical.  Humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto. 
This  might  be  our  motto  in  deciphering  and 
judging  all  the  abnormals,  good,  bad  and  in- 
different, high  typed  or  low  typed,  brought  be^ 
fore  us.  After  id^  there  is  a  good  bit  of  the 
fictitious  e¥en  in  mudi  that  we  cherish  as  truth 
in  onr  own  minds— we  supposed  normals— and 
many  of  our  plans,  our  dreams  and  onr  desires 
are  more  real  for  us,  and  more  in  keeping  with 
our  mental  status  than  the  soberest  of  our  come- 
true  realities. 

The  common  vagabond  is  more  than  mere 
shiftling.  This  class  (again  a  very  extensive 
worid-^un)  is  made  up  of  physical  and  mental 
derelicts — ^usually  botib  feeble-minded  and  psy- 
chopathic.    Of  404  snch  chronie  vagabonds 
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(gewohnheitsmassige  Landstreichern)  studied 
by  Bonhoffer^,  74%  had  to  be  called  mentally  ab- 
normal, and  at  least  53%  feeble-minded;  60% 
were  chronic  alcoholics,  and  quite  a  number 
epileptics.  According  to  Ziehen^  at  least  30% 
are  "hereditary  degenerative  psychopathic  con- 
stitutions.'* "This  vagabondage,"  writes  Pel- 
mann,  "is  the  great  reservoir  out  of  which  de- 
linqnen<^  is  resouroed."  Real  criminals,  how- 
ever, are  rare  among  tiiem;  they  hav^'t  the 
energy  for  this.  As  to  the  heritable  transmissi- 
bility  in  these  cases,  it  will  be  seen,  this  may  be  a 
rather  complicated  affair. 

The  above  pathological  forms  in  varying  com- 
binations, especially  with  the  admixture  of  in- 
telligence or  even  talent  or  genius,  give  us  some 
of  &e  most  interesting  char^ters  we  happen 
upon  in  life  and  fietion.  From  this  class  come 
all  our  picaresque  henm  of  romance,*  from 
Cervantes*  "Don  Quixote,'*  (Glrimmelshau8en*8 
'  *  Simplizissimus, ' '  Lesage 's  *  *  Gil  Bias, '  *  through 
the  well-known  characters  drawn  by  a  score  of 
England's  gypsy  soulst — Defoe,  Smollett,  Scott, 
Borrow,  Stevenson — to  mention  but  a  few — ^up 
to  our  more  modern  "beloved  vagabonds"  of 
Lock,  B.  H.  Davis,  Weir  Mitchell  and  others. 
The  vagabond  has  been  perhaps  the  romanlie 
top-notcher  of  the  group,  but  he  has  been  only 
one  of  the  many  types  out  of  rascaldom  literar- 
ily  portrayed  for  us.  How  near  to  human  in- 
terest of  today  these  types  come  one  only  recog- 
nizes when  one  thinks  of  the  fame  of  '"Raffles" 
and  of  "Sherlock  Holmes"  (to  say  nothing  of 
Nick  Garter!),  and  of  the  stage  popularity  of 

•See,  for  intence.  Chandler's  "RaaoMxa  of  Boguery,"  Part  i, 
MacMillan  &  Co. ;  also  "The  Literature  of  Roffuery,"  in  two  vol- 
mnes.  Houghton,  MMin  k  Co.,  1907 ;  also  "Elizabethan  Bogueg  and 
Vagabonds  and  their  Representation  in  Oontemponoy  IMtmmn, 
F.  Avdelotte.  The  CTarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1913. 

t  And  England  has  been  especially  richin  these — Spain,  bowerer, 
having  supplied  the  eomroe  and  tbe  bccimdog; 


crime  and  detection,  and  the  abnormal  Indeed, 

these  elements  of  unrest,  psychopathy,  vag- 
rancy, and  the  soon  encountered  company 
of  poverty,  uncleanliness,  immoderation  and 
social  disrectitude  upon  which  we  righteous 
look  with  such  sorry  contempt,  are  all  more 
deeply  ingrained  in  the  world's  history — and 
our  own  natures — iSoMH  we  are  usually  aware. 
They  are  the  secrets  behind  those  great  move- 
ments of  the  crusades  (the  children's  crusade 
proved  it),  the  Elizabethan  and  post-Elizabethan 
voyages  and  wanderings,  the  rush  to  the  Klon- 
dike and  our  West ;  and  out  of  these  same  ele- 
ments sprang  the  Groliardi  or  intinerant  students 
of  the  middle  ages— that  strange  confraternity  of 
the  open  road  (Sodas  sanetae  eonfratiae)  and 
forerunner  of  the  modem  university!  In  spite 
of  their  learning,  these  scandalous  students,  were 
they  here  today,  would  be  considered  as  out- 
lawed to  a  community,  as  the  men  of  Coxey's 
army,  all  of  them  candidates  for  prison  intern- 
ships, with  a  goodly  overflow  for  the  hospital 
and  madhouse.* 

It  is  perhaps  not  very  far-fetched,  after  all, 
to  say  that  we  are,  most  of  us,  of  the  same  stuff 
the  other  fellow's  made  of,  only  it  is  quantity, 
not  quality,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  make-up 
that  characterizes  one  from  the  other. 

uranNcBS. 

iBeitritge  zur  Kenntnis  des  grosstadtischen  Bettel-  \mA  Vaga- 
bundentums,"  Berlin,  1900.  See  also  M5nkmoller's  '^^f^^Sf^ 
bundenfamilie,"  Monat.  f.  Kriminalpsych.,  1907,  and  Wlhrann* 
"Zur  Psychopathologie  des  Landstreichers,"  Brat,  Leipzig,  1906 , 
also  "P^rdKMca  dea  Landitreidieta,"  Zeit.  t  Nerven.  u.  Paych.. 
1904. 

•Pqrdiiatrle,  hAp^,  IMS.  p.  S78. 

•^ee  the  introductioo  to  fbe  trandation  of  the  Carmina  Burana 
by  John  Addington  Symonds,  under  title  of  "Wine,  Women  and 
Song."  and  the  songs  themselves.  Th.  B.  Mosher  Co..  Portland. 
Me.:  1899  ;  also  the  reprinted  (1849)  "The  Fraternitye  of  Vaea- 
bondes"  by  Awdeley,  "A  Sermon  in  Praise  of  Thieves  and  Thiei^ 
ery  "  by  Halen,  and  "A  Caveat  or  Wareningfor  Common  Cursetors, 
by '  Harmon,  all  three  in  one.  Tt^nne,  Tmbner  i;  On.,  London, 
IfDOOOLZIX.  ^ 
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